









THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through a the regions of variety. 


NW. 5.] 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1817. 


OTway. 


(Vou. I. 





FASHIONABLE EDUCATION. 
( Continued.) 

OUR hero, Master William, was 
only three months younger than Ho- 
ratio. From the great tenderness of 
his friends, and the infinity of different 
plans daily suggested for his polite and 
genteel education, he was allowed to 
gallop about, with a servant to attend 
him, till he was nme years old, before 
any thing decisive was resolved on. 
The sextumvirate (if I may use an 
Iricism) of ladies before mentioned, 
were so much attached to him, that 
they could not bear him out of their 
sight, and as they lived together in one 
house in the genteel town of 
where there was an academy, he was 
at last put under their charge. Nothing 
was omitted, which could contribute to 
his ease or comfort. ‘The warmest 
seat and the choicest morsel were al- 
ways selected for him. When there 
was the least cold or damp in the air, 
he was carefully kept at home; and 
even in summer, it was nothing un- 
common to see him stiffed up in three 
pair of stockings, and half a dozen 
comforters. Four years had now 
rolled on, whilst our hero, instead of 
making progress, had actually retro- 
gaded, in his studies. The least symp- 
tom of uneasiness on his part, was 
enough to throw the whole female sex- 
tumvirate into convulsions, and to this 
artifice our hero had recoursé almost 
every hour of the day. It is recollected 
by some old pecple, that during the 





} and he did not fail to resent it —e 


| four years aforesaid, he eat ten thou- 


sand oranges, five thousand pounds of 
confectionaries, and was the terror of 
all the cats, kittens, lap dogs, and 
young children in the town. At this 
period, a great and important crisis 
took place in our hero’s affairs. His 
father re-entered the holy state of mat- 
rimony, and his uncle in a month after 
also took unto himself a wife.. ‘Thus 
were our hero’s prospects annihilated at 
one blow. It now became probable that, 
instead of being one of the hereditary 
fox-hunters and legislators, he would 
be obliged to elbow his way in the 
world, among the industrious ranks of 
mankind, and it therefore became ne- 
cessary to give him a substantial, rather 
than a polite education, The female 
sextumvirate now no longer looked on 
him as the prop and representative of 
the family, and could hear hira cough, 
without betraying any symptom of un- 
easiness. His pocket money was re- 
duced from three guineas to three 
shillings per week, and he was con- 
strained to attend the academy regular- 
ly. To any boy, but particularly to our 
hero, who was hardened in indulgence, 
dissipation and idleness, such a sudden 
change would have been insupportable ; 
every 
means in his powers He stole their 
prayer books, broke their tooth picks, 








burnt their wigs, and demolished their 
spectacles, until at length, wearied out 
by his mischievous tricks, his father 
sent him te an academy at the distance 







































































18 
of one hundred miles. Young Billy | 
had now attained his fourteenth year, | 
and continued in this new situation till | 
he had completed his seventeenth, with , 
as little effect as ever: when he return- | 
ed home, he could do neither one thing 

nor other, and his father was totally at} 
a loss how to act, when by accident he | 
fell in with Mr. Mac Sycophant, who 
undertook to complete his education in 
six months. This gentleman was fa- | 
mous for the politeness and rapidity of 
his method of education, and was be- 
sides one of the politest bred men liv- | 
ing. Inthe short space of time already 
specified, this gentlemen taught Billy, 
English, Latin, Greek, French and Ita- 
lian, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-kcep- | 
ing, Euclid’s Elements, Geometry, 
Navigation, Algebra, Conic Sections, 
Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
and Chemistry. At the end of the six 
months, he accompanied Billy to his 
father’s house, and delivered him up a 
complete gentleman and scholar. Ilis 
father at first seemed to doubt the flat- 
tering account, but Mr. Mac Sycophant 
(like Tristram Shandy’s bull,) put so 
grave a face on the matter, that it was 
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side, and when the bustle was over, this 
faithful animal was seen swimming 
round the ship with Billy in his teeth, 
to the no small amusement of the sail- 
ors, who after laughing at him for some 


|time, at last took him up, and at his 


request put him on board the first ves- 
sel bound to London. 
( To be continued.) 


snnepiini 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TIN MINERS 
CORNWALL. 

Remote from the polite and the com- 
mercial, and shut out from almost all 
intercourse with society, these men con- 
verse, in general, with none but those 
of their own description. ‘The conse 


je 


Ui 


| quence of this is, their language is bar- 


barous, their ideas are few, and their 
general conceptions of things are gro- 
veling, low, and superficial. Inured to 
a life of laborious exercise, without 
education, and sunk in poverty, they 
form no exalted conception of things, 
and rarely attempt to break the shackles 
of hereditary ignorance. ‘Their aspects 
are dull, vacant, and inexpressive, and 
the only variety which their features 
seem to afford a stranger, is the differ- 
ent shades which inexpressiveness is 








impossible to doubt a word he said. | 
The father was nearly as great a num- 
scull as the son, and could not detect 
him; the son had more slyness than 
expose himself; and as no body else | 
had any business to interfere, the mat- | 
ter passed current not only for a fact, | 
but prodigy. 





Our hero had now made | 


capable of assuming. ‘heir attire and 


}gait are in unison with their features, 


a striped blanketing shirt, a jacket with 


itrowsers of the same, and a pair of 


clumsy boots plated with iron, is the 


| general criterion of the former, and an 


. " ° 
awkward, heavy, dull pace characterises 
the latter. Laborious rather than in- 


choice of the sea for his future destina- || dustrious, and temperate through ne- 


tion, and spoke of killing Americans 
(for the American war had now broke | 
out,) in thousands. He set out amply | 
recommended to Admiral , then 
cruising off New York. The cutter 
which conveyed him, the third day af- 
ter leaving Portsmouth, fell in with a 
French privateer. In the bustle pre- 
paratory to action, our hero, through 
downright fear, leaped overboard un- 
a i by any body, but adarge 

Vewfoundland dog, which plunged after 
him and literally saved his life. ‘Uhe 








privateer struck after the sixth broad 





Hl ce ssity, they seem to possess the vir- 


tues abstracted from their excellencies ; 
and the common vices here lose half 
their grossness. ‘heir actions arise 
from no regular motive, and they seem 
to be less the effect of choice than me- 
chanical impulse. A few straggling 
goats, a halt starved cow, or a misera- 
ble horse, comprise most of their pro- 
perties, and should an accident befal 
either, nothing but charitable contribu- 
tions can replace the loss. ‘Their hovels 
are erected amidst the solitary heaths, 
or barren rocks, amongst which they 
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labour, and like that which Pope der 
scribes as the sad mansion of Sir G. 

Villiers, you here may find “the walls 

of plaister and the floors of dung.” 
Their furniture corresponds with the 
habitation, “a dirty flock bed new re- 
paired with straw,” may be seen in these 
abodes of indigence, ** but tape tied cur- 
tains never meant to draw,’ is a piece 
of luxury, of which they presume not 
to boast. In the midst of this compli- 
cation of wretchedness, their views and 
expectations are bounded by their situ- 
ations, and they affect to despise all who 
are placed in happier climes. ‘They 
bear their condition with a degree of 
Stoicism, which Athens never knew, 
and they brave the horrors of their-sta- 
tion with a magnanimity which fortitude 
is unable to supply. ‘They repine at 
the little deviations which the different 
shades of wretchedness make from one 
another, and estimate their present suf- 
ferings by a comparison of former ex- 
emptions and present calamities, 

(To be continued.) 
os 
For the Parlour Companion. 

Mr. Editor—Many designations have 
been proposed for the age we live in, all 
of which, however, are defective. Were 
I permitted to name it, I would call it 
the “age of paper,” in consideration of 
the woaders which that article has 
wrought among us in almost every de- 
partment of socicty.—--Some authors, 
who in their days were corisidered as 
very wise men, have recorded it as 
their opinion, that without gold and sjl- 
ver, commerce and trade must fail, nay 
that the arts and sciences themselves 
would inevitably sink into oblivion ; 
how surprised would these men be, 
were they permitted to revisit the earth, 
and perceive both their good friends, 
exiled from their high office, by shreds of 
flimsy paper, “ stamped by the graver’s 
art.”—In the learned professions too, 
we find this humble article assume an 
importance unknown in days of yore— 
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hour,” nor the hour of morn, of noon, 
nor of eve—has climbed the hill—of 
wealth—with no other abilities than 
those whith are inscribed on paper in 
form of puffs—all your readers must 
have heard of puper wars, and it is not 
impossible, but that, before the age be 
passed, the offspring of a few dirty rags, 
may completely supercede * the ensan- 
guin’d field,” and alt the present ‘dread 
artillery of war.” —If it do away its hor- 
rors I shall be satisfied—and no doubta 
legion of heroes will be equally so, pro- 
vided, however, that at the same time, 
it curtail not their emoluments. A. 
———S 
EGOTISM. 
Egotism claims his descent from vanity and 
pride, ‘To an mordinate desire of applause and 
a too great esteem for himself, which he inherits 
from his parents, he adds the desire of being the 
sole object of thought and consideration wheret- 
er he is. With the sensibility of vanity, tat with- 
out the firmness of pride, he shrinks from every 
wholesome truth ; and prefers the flatteying ap- 
plause of the worthless, to the silent esteem of 
the good. This gentleman is ever eager to im- 
press strangers with an idea of his own impor- 
tance, and | seldom recollect meeting him in a 
tavern or a stage coach, where all enter as equals, 
that he did not attempt superiority, by informing 
us of his great conaexions, his own importance, 
and his large concerns; and, by retailing the 
hacknied observations of others, endeavour to 
make us suppose him as familiar with the most 
noted parts of either continent, as with the vi- 
cinity of his own town. Raised upon this scat- 
folding, he may sometimes succeed in exciting 4 
momentary gaze, but it is seldom sufficient to 
support the weight of the giant who presses 
upon it, and when it sinks under him, be falls 
beneath the contempt of those, who would have 
respected him as an equal. Occasional applause, 
far from satiating.an egotist, only makes him 
more eager to shew his imagined superiority. H« 
resembles himselfio the sun, before whose efful- 
gence the smaller luminaries hide their dimimish- 
ed heads. With this idea he expects an iunplicit 
assent to every thing he utters ; and flatters him- 
self, that, in sounding forth his own merits he is 
pouring instruction into minds eager to receive it 
For egotism, though at first but a small seed, yet, 
cultiwated by doating parents and submissive de- 
pendants, soon becomes so large a tree, that eve- 
ry fleeting folly may rest thereon, 1 have known 
a lady deprived of pleasure for a whole evening, 
when her new head dress passed unnoticed ; a 
wit retire chagrined, when he was the only person 
who laughed at a pun, he had been the whole 
day studying ; and Laura, with tears in her eyes, 
vows we have no taste, because she has heard a 








For many a learned doctor, who ne’er 
‘Sin study’s cave consum’d the midnight 


whisper, while she was exhibiting her powers of 
| execution in music. 
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POETRY. 
HYMN TO THE VIRGIN MARY, THE 
STAR OF THE SEA. 
Imitated by Doctor Leyden, from the Portuguese. 
STAR of the wide and pathless sea, 
Who lov’st on mariners to shine, 
These votive garments, wet, to thee, 
We hang within thy holy shrine ; 
When o’er us flash’d the surging brine, 
Amid the warring waters tost, 
We call’d no other name but thine, 
And hop’d when other hope was lost! 
Ave maris stella. 
Star of the vast and howling main ; 
When dark and lone is ali the sky, 
And mountain waves o’er ocean’s plain, 
Erect their stormy heads on high : 
When virgins for their true loves sigh, 
They raise thew weeping eyes to thee ; 
The Star of Ocean heeds their cry, 
And saves the found’ring bark at sea! 
Ave maris ste(la ! 
Star of the dark and stormy sea, 
When wrecking tempests round us rave, 
Thy gentle virgin form we see, 
Bright rising o’er the hoary wave ; 
The howling storms, that seem to crave 
Their victims, sink in music sweet ; 
The surging sea recedes to pave, 
The path beneath thy glist’ning feet! 
maris stella ! 
Star of the desert waters wild, 
Who, pitying, hear’st the seaman’s cry, 
The god of mercy as a child 
On that chaste bosom loves to lie. 
While soft the chorus of the sky, 
Their hymns of tender mercy sing, 
And angel voices name on high, 
The mother of the heav’nly king! 
eve maris stella / 
Star of the deep! at that blest name, 
‘The waves sleep silent round the keel, 
The tempests wild their fury tame, 
That made the earth’s foundation reel : 
The soft celestial accents steal, 
So soothing thro’ the realms of woe, 
The newly damned a respite feel, 
From torture in the depths below, 
: Ave maris stella / 
Star of the mild and placid seas, 
Whom rainbow rays of mercy crown, 
Whose name thy faithful Portuguese, 
O’er all that to the depths go down, 
With hymns of grateful transport own ; 
When gathering clouds obscure their sight, 
And Heav’n assumes an awful frown, 
The Star of Ocean glitters bright. 
Ave marie stella ! 
Star of the deep! when angel lyres 
To hymn thy holy name essay, 
In vain a mortal harp aspires, 
To mingle in the migbty lay. 
Mother of God! one living ray 
Of hope our bam bosoms fire, 
When thousand tempests pass away, 
To jom the bright immortal choir! 
: Ave marts stellat 


{ THE TEAR. 


What power ordain’d the lucid tear, 
Emerging from its secret cell, 
Far more persuasive to appear, 
Than all the babbling tongue can tell ’ 
It surely is some heav’nly pow’r, 
That bids these precious waters start ; 
To speak in sorrow’s silent hour, 
* The real language of the heart. 
Forgot by friends, by fortune cross’d, 
The sport of treachery or care, 
Bless’d is the wretch, tho’ tempest toss’d 
Who vents his anguish in a tear ! 
When list’ning to the plaint of woe, 
Distrust had check’d the liberal deed, 
A tear has made that bounty flow, 
From them whose wants that bounty need, 
When penitence would plead sincere ; 
When error seeks the guiding ray : 
Go to the altar, with a tear, 
And it will wash thy fault away 


—— 


HOPE. 


Ob ! ever skill’d to wear the form we love! 
To bid the forms of grief and fear depart, 

Come, gentle hope! with one gay smile remove 
The lasting sadness of an aching heart. 

Thy voice, benign enchantress! let me hear; 
Say that for me some pleasure yet shall bloom, 

That fancy’s radiance, friendship’s precious tear, 
Shall soften or shall chase, misfertune’s gloom. 

But come not glowing in the dazzling ray, 
Which once with dear illusion’s charmed my 

eye: 

Oh! strew no more, sweet flatterer, on my way, 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die 

Visions less fair will soothe my pensive breast, 

That asks not happiness but longs for rest! 


ER 


A COMPARISON. 

See how amid the dark and frowning skies, 
The sun emits a solitary ray, 

Yet while we gaze, it vanishes, it dies, 
And passes like a morning dream away. 

Thus hope, the sweet seducer of our woes, 
With flagtering radiance, courts the longing 

sight, 

But soon their mystic web the fates disclose, 

And veil the scene in everlasting night. 


———e— 


the University of Cambridge having proposed as 
u subject for a prize epigram, “quid noster 
Roscius egit,” in allusion to Master Betty: 
What did the boy, the Roscius ’-cantads ask, 
Like most boya play’ 4, while he should learn 
his task! 
= Sl 
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The following owes its rise to the circumstance of 



















































